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To make the question at issue clear to 
every one, a little explanation is necessary. 
This Tax was first laid on by Pitt. It was 
taken off at the Peace of Amiens. Laid 
on at 5 per centum by Addington when 
that peace was broken, raised: afterwards 
by Pitt to 64, and by the Whigs with Fox 
at their head to 10 per cent, at which rate 
it has continued to this day. Of the op- 
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began to find, that, even after the com- 
plete overthrow of Napoleon; after he 
was actually in our custody for life; after 
he was as much in our power as the clay 
is in the power of the potter; after they 
saw that France was at our feet; when, 
after all this, they began to find, that they. 
were still to pay the “ry Bie and that, 
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too, for years, and that my predictions 
were really, at last, going to be verified 
to the very letter; when they found this, 
they took the alarm; which alarm has 
produced the effect which we shall, by- 
and-by, more particularly notice. 

The government, to speak in round 
numbers, wants 44 millions a year for the 
uses of its Debt, and 29 millions for army, 
navy, and other annual expences. It 
proposes to raise 70 millions, as usual, in 
taxes ; but, as it proposes to take off half 
the Income tax, it will raise, according to 
its own calculation, only 63 millions. 
But, then, it has, for this year borrowed 
6 millions of the Bank; which pretty 
nearly puts it upon a level with its de- 
mands. I have not the accounts and esti- 
mates yet in an official form. I do not, 
therefore, speak with precision; but, I 
am near enough the mark to answer the 
present purpose. 

Thus, you see, the Income Tax is all 
necessary to carry on the peace! Bear in 
mind, that the whole of the war-tazxes 
amounted to 26 millions a year. ‘The 
whole was expected to be taken off at the 
peace ; but, then, as the government debt 
now demands 44 millions a year, it does, 
you perceive, swallow up the whole of 
the taxes, the war tuxes only excepted ! 
What was, then, to be done? Why, re- 
duce the interest of the debt; or, stop the 
Sinking Fund which would destroy the 
capital of the Debt ; or, continue to make 
Loans in time of peace; or, make the 
people pay war-tuxes in time of peace. 
Hither of the three first will, when adopt- 
ed (for adopted one or the other must be 
at no distant day) give the whole system a 
terrible shock. The first measure, though 
openly speken of by great numbers of 
persons, and though, in fact, proposed by 
Mr. Preston ; and though, perhaps, real- 
ly the best thing that could be done even 
for the Fund-holders themselves, is a mea- 
sure too frightful for the nerves of the Mi- 
nisters ; it would excite such a sensation, 
affix such disgrace upon the Pitt system, 
and give such triumph to the opponents of 
that system ; it would, in short, produce 
such a revolution in men’s minds as to the 
characters and abilities of our rulers, that 
a change in the mode of ruling must speed- 
ily follow. The second measure, a stop- 
page of the Sinking Fund, would have 
nearly the same effect. It would destroy 
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and would, in all probability, bring the 3 
per cents down from 60 to 30 in the 
course of a month. The third measure, 
though not so flagrant in its tendency, 
must produce, in ashort time, similar re. 
sults; for, to make loans to pay the inte. 
rest of loans already made, would be such 
a shameful proof of insolvency as to leave 
‘very few persons indeed blind to the con. 
sequences ; to say nothing of the jew. 
like terms on which the money would be 
lent. Still this has been done in part in 
the loan of 6 millions from the Bank. 
But, this is a sort of loan that does not 
make the usual noise of a common loan. 
To have borrowed openly, in the usual 
way, would have been a notorious and 
striking fact, quite unequivocal as to the 
question of the credit and means of the 
goverument. 

These three measures being, therefore, 
so objectionable, it was resolved to resort 
to the fourth, namely, to keepon the whole 
of the 26 millions of war-taxes, except 
about 7 millions of Income Tax; that is 
to say, one half of it, the whole of the In- 
come ‘l'ax being, as I before observed, 14 
millions and a little more. _ But, the peo- 
ple of all ranks have taken the alarm at 
this proposition, and are now bestirring 
themselves ina manner that I have never 
before seen them, since [ have known any 
thing of public affairs. ‘The Country- 
Gentlemen, so long dead to all those feel- 
ings, which distinguished their ancestors ; 
so long sunk in a sort of unaccountable 
apathy; so long the tame followers of 
every minister, and the submissive slaves 
of impudent upstart placemen, or (ashamed 
to act this base past before the eyes of the 
world) so long self-banished to their es- 
tates, and become the orators at agricul- 
tural meetings and cattle-shows, instead 
of taking, as they formerly did, the lead 
in deciding on questions of war or of tax- 
ation; this description of persons, so long 
dead to their country, seem, at last, to 
be stirring into life. They seem, at last, 
to have perceived that they must now 
make a stand, or passively behold their 
estates pass away from them for ever. It 
is not now a question of more or less. 
Geores Roser (of whose origin and pro- 
gress I will give you an account by-and- 
by) once told them, in a pamphlet called 
a View of the Finances, that the nation 
was called upon for a salvage! He told 





all confidence in the capital of the Debt ; 


them, they would lose their all if they did 
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261) Marcu 
not pay taxes to carry on the war. And, 
that, therefore, whatever they retained 
was so much gained! But, L will say 


- more of this man and of his mode of pay- 


ing salvage by-and-by. 

It is not now, however, a question of 
salvage. It is a question of forfeiture. 
[It is a question of fotal stripping ; and, 
the Country Gentleman who does not see 
this must be a born ideot. 

It is notorious, that the produce of the 
land has fallen more than one half in 
price. It is worth a half less than it was, 
upon an average, before the end of the 
war in 1814. It is also notorious, that 
this has not arisen from any peculiar cir- 
cumstance in the seasons, or connected 
with the crops; but, from a change in the 
value of the currency of the country, and, 
how that change has been effected you 
have seen, in No.2 of the Register pub- 
lished at New York, where the whole 
mystery is clearly developed. ‘This being 
the case and the nominal amount of the 
taxes continuing the same as before, it is 
manifest, that, in reality, the /and pays dou- 
ble the tax that it paid before; and, it is 
also manifest, that, if no alteration take 
place in the Civil List, in the pay of place- 
men, pensioners, and fund-holders, these 
classes must, in a very few years, swallow 
up the whole fee-simple of the land. 

The operation, which is to lead to this 
result, has been, unwittingly, very well 
explained by our little Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in stating what he has been 
pleased to call his remedy. He says: ‘I 
“intend to make no more loans ; but to 
“ continue to raise taxes, in order to pay 
‘the interest of the Debt in full and also 
“to keep up the Sinking Fund in full 
“operation. The Sinking Fund is 14 
‘millions a year. These will be laid out 
‘in the buying up of Stock, and thus will 
“14 millions a year be, let loose and 
* thrown over the country to ASSIST the 
* land-ozners and farmers.” ‘That is to 
Say, to assist them in getting rid of their 
estates; for, that this would be the effect 
is as clear as day-light. 

This gentleman, our Chancellor, seems 
to have read Adam Smith and Steuart, and 


to have got hold of a parcel of phrases, of | 
which, if put to the test, I really do vot | 


believe he understands any thing at all of 
the meaning. They are sets of words 
without any clear notions attached to 
them. He, to use the expression of our 
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most valuable writer, “‘means not, but 
**blunders round about a meaning.” He 
tells us that his scheme is to throw 14 mil- 
lions of capital every year about the coun- 
try, and that, as the landlords and farmers 
will get this capital into their hands, it 
will afford them great and effectual relief. 
The poor man, who really is a very inof- 
fensive, and used to be, a very modest, 
man, does not appear to keep in his head, 
that these 14 millions are first to be raised 
from the land in taxes. But, how few 
heads are there in this world capable of 
tracing millions of taxes through their se- 
veral movements to their results! 

If, indeed, these 14 millions of money 
were distributed about the country after 
being brought from abroad, and without 
the landholders giving any thing in ea- 
change for them, the relief would be not 
only effectual, but instantaneous. If the 
14 millions were to be bronght from 
abroad, or, even from some part of Eng- 
land, and paid to the fundholders, with. 
out having been first taken from the land- 
holders (amongst whom I include internal 
traders who all depend on the land) ; then 
the effect would be to afford relief, though 
in a slower and less effectual way. But, 
to suppose, that the landholders are to be 
relieved by being compelled to pay, first, 
14 millions, and then to be enabled to 
borrow the same 14 millions, is an idea so 
absurd, so ridiculous, that one can hardly 
believe one’s own eyes, when one sees it 
in print, and attributed to a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

To use illustrations which are a sort of 
mental leading-strings exposes the writer 
to the charge of presumption; because it 
seems to say, that he doubts of the capa- 
city of his readers. Yet, in a general ad. 
dress like this, which pre-supposes an un- 
acquaintance with the subject in a part, 
at least, of those under whose perusal it 
may fall, and whose pursuits may have 
withheld their minds from stadies of this 
kind, I shall hope to be excused, if I here 
resort to this method of placjng in the full 
glare this gross absurdity of affording re-= 
lief by. the means of taxation. 

Suppose Giles Jolterhead, Esqr. to have 





20 farms, each of which yield him a gross 
rent of 200 pounds a year; and that he 
| pays out of his rent of 4,000/. a year 
| 1,000/. in taxes towards the expences of 
the government Debt. In consequence of 
ap alteration in the value of the currency, ° 
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wheat falls from 14s.to 7s. a bushel. It 
is clear that his rents must fall from 4,000/. 
to 2,000/. a year; and, if he continue to 
pay 1,000/. a year towards the Debt, it is 
clear, that his spending income is, in fact, 
reduced to 1,000/. instead of 3,000/. a 
year. Thus far this is the real state of 
the landlords in England. Bat, while 
they are thus reduced, by the very same 
means. the faund-holder’s income is raésed, 
and that, too, in the same proportion. 
Well, the situation of "Squire Jolterhead 
is truly distressing. He lays down his 
hounds and three out of four of his hunt- 
ers, and packs off a couple or three ser- 
vauts to begin with. People ask him 
why. He * likes coursing better.” But, 
the Greyhounds are still expensive. The 
Taxgather comes thundering at the door ; 
talks so loud (with his Aat on all the 
while) that the servants hear his voice 
quite into the Hall. Away go the beau- 
tiful Greyhounds dancing and capering to 
the pippin-tree. Four or five more visits 
from the man with the ink-bottle at his 
button-hole send off a brace out of three 
gardeners, turn the close-shaven lawn into 
a rough bit of pasture, ** Madam /iking 
to see sheep and cows grazing close to the 
‘* windows.” Shooting is now. become 
the ’Squire’s sole delight. ‘The Taxgatherer 
still returns as regularly as old Time him- 
self, and as Time pertinacious and irresisti- 
ble in his course. What is now to be 
done? Are the dappled Pointers, with 
noses keener than the air itself and staunch 
asarock; are they, and are the little 
trae-bred Spaniels with ears and dew- 
laps sweeping the ground, and with sport- 
anticipating tongues that would almost 
** create a soul under the ribs of death ;” 
are all these too; are all the family fa- 
vourites of a century, all to be destroyed 
‘at one fell swoop?” Is their death- 
warrant signed in the book of taxes? Is 
their doom irrevocable? Is there no 
respite? “* Parliament. will surely do 
*© something for us!” 

Thus exclaims ’Squire Jolterhead, sit- 
ting by his parlour-fire, with.poor old Don 
resting his chia on one knee while Bustle 
is pawing the other, and both soliciting 
the applauding pat on the head, which so- 
licitation, in former times would have 
been so. graciously and gaily answered ; 
but, instead of which their caresses awaken. 
in the master’s mind no feelings but those 
of sorrow, shame, and. melancholy.. He 
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sees "Squire Crack-Louse, the army Tay- 
lor, and Squire Turpentine, the Spirit Con- 
tractor, and "Squire Garbage, the Meat 
Contractor, and Squire Beanmeal, the 
Biscuit and Bread Contractor, and 
‘Squire Glanders, the Horse Contractor, 
and an infinite number of others all sal- 
lying out around him with gay equipages 
or numerous troops of hunters and fol- 
lowers; and, while he is thus musing on 
his altered state, Madam awakens him 
with a proposition to apply to his friends in 
London to get places for his sons. ‘* Don’t 
‘6 tell me,” says she, ** why, who has so 
“‘ good a right as you to ask for places for 
‘“‘ your sons? Was you not the first man 
‘‘ to sign your name to the resolutions for 
‘¢ the support of the Bank when it stopped 
‘6 payment? and was it not you who called 
** out the yeomanry cavalry to keep down 
* Paine’s Rights of Man and the Jacobins: 
** Did you not fall out with one of your best 
“friends because he blamed the sending 
“the Scotch Reformers to Botany Bay : 
‘*¢ Did you not carry up an address to his 
“ Majesty when Peg Nicholson attempted 
‘his sacred fife; aye, and you might 
‘** have been madea Knight, too, and have 
**made me a Lady, that you might, if 
*¢ you had had any regard for me. (Weep- 
“* ing )’’—“* Come, come, my dear, never 
‘mind that now: let us think how we 
** can save the poor Spaniels.”—“‘ Spaniels, 
‘indeed! Think how you can save your 
‘family. Zounds! go at once and get 
places for your sons. What have you 
** been voting and bawling for, if you are 
to get nothing? Did you not goat the 
“risk of your life, to disperse the Par- 
‘“‘ }iamentary Reformers, and when they 
** Jaughed at you and called youa chuckled- 
“* headed fool, did you not charge them 
“* with high treason? Did you not keep us 
“up all night and remain booted. and 
“spurred ready to set off with your te- 
“ nants to help put Burdett into the tower? 
“Did you not go into. mourning when 
‘“¢ Tooke and Hardy were acquitted? Did 
** you not get drunk as a beast, and make 
‘all the neighbourhood drunk and cram 
“¢ them with sheep and oxen roasted whole, 
“at the Jubilee and when Bonaparte was 
** sent off to St. Helena? Have you not al- 
‘* ways stuck to your loyalty; would you 
‘ever let us have any but a loyal news- 
** paper, and did you not turn out-your best 
“¢ tenant because he would continueto take 
“in Cobbett’s Register ?”—* Yes, yes, 
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“my dear, 1 know I did; I know very 
‘well that I did. But, pray for God’s 
‘‘sake, say no more about it: say no 
“more about it.”—‘¢[ will say more 
‘about; and I say that your sons ought 
“to have places under government ; for, 
“1 do not see why Mr. Crack-Louse and 
‘‘ Mr. Garbage and the rest of them are to 
“vet so rich and buy all the land up, 
‘while we are compelled to lay down 
‘ our carriage, and’? * * * * * 

A loud knock at the door puts an end 
to her harangue. The ’Squire is all in a 
sweat for fear. It is not the T'axgatherer 
however, this time. It is the Post-boy 
with the Courter, containing an account 
of the Chancellor's remedy. ‘“‘ A remedy, 
“my dear! Here it is. Fourteen mil- 
‘‘ lions a year to be thrown into the coun- 
“try to reléeve the landed interest.”— 
‘«« Fourteen millions, my dear: bless me! 
‘“ How much do you think we shall 
‘““have???——** IT don’t know....I don’t 
‘“ know....Let me sce. ... Fourteen mil- 
“lions to be thrown into the country. 
*“* But, then, here is something about taxes 
“to the amount of the same fourteen mil- 
“ lions.—These, [ suppose, are to be 
“taken from the army taylors and their 
“ contractors....No,...Let me see.... 
“ T can’t make it out for my life.”’ At last 
in comes the Apothecary, who has just 
been reading the Register, and the difficult 
passage being submitted to him, he says: 
‘“‘ Why, Sir, this is the Chancellor’s mean- 
“ing. . Your'20 farms that used to leave 
“you 3,000 pounds a year after paying 
‘‘ your annual share of the Debt, now 
‘leave you only 1,000 pounds. This 
“plunges you into great distress; it 
‘makes you want money to live decently 
‘**and to keep your pointers and spaniels. 
“Therefore the minister means to make 
“no more loans, and tolay out 14 mil- 
“lions a year in purchasing stock of the 
“ Fundholders, who, when they have 
“sold their stock, will have the money 
‘‘ which you have paid in taxes to lend to 
‘“‘ you upon mortgage, or to give you in 
‘+ exchange for some of your farms; and, 
‘as your farms are now worth about 
‘* 3,000 pounds each in the fee simple, 
“and as you will want, to pay interest 
“and all together, about 3,000 pounds a 
“* year, you may live as well as you have 
‘(done for many years past im conse- 
‘ quence of this financial operation.” 


** Thank you, Mr. Lancet ; thank you,” 
says Madam, ‘I always told my sons, 
** who listen, I am sorry to say it, to 
‘that Jacobin Cobbett, that the govern- 
“ment would never desert us who had 
‘been its best friends. L always told 
“them that things would be brought 
*‘ about, and that they would have as 
*¢ good an estate as their papa has had be- 
‘** fore them.”—‘* Oh! no, Madam,” re- 
plies Mr. Lancet; ‘1 did not say so. 
** Your sons, Madam, will have no estate 
“at all. The fundholders will have the 
** estate in exchange for the money which 
** they will give you, and which money 
‘* you will have first given them in the 
'* shape of taxes.”—‘* What! My sons 
| ** no estate! My sons no estate!”.... . 

pve seecdecons Here a terrible knocking 
| at the door announces the approach of the 
| Taxgatherer, and the parties sneak into 
| their chairs as»quiet as mice. 

[ really do believe, that scenes very 
nearly resembling this are now exhibiting 
in several parts of the country. There 
are hundreds of families, who have been 
of great consequence in their several 
neighbourhoods, who are now compelled 
to shut up their houses, Jay down their 
carriages and horses and dogs and ser~ 
vants, and to get away to France or Bel- 
gium, or hide themselves in lodgings in 
London or at Bath. Shame will not suf- 
fer them to remain, shorn of their means, 
at the country-mansions, where they and 
their ancestors have so long lived with 
considerable establishments and where 
they have entertained people with hospi- 
tality. These people now begin to be 
alarmed ; I mean such of them as are not 
wholly ruined in their fortunes; and, 
really, they have, generally. speaking, 
acted so cowardly, so slavish, and so base 
a part, that there is very little pity due 
te them. They have not only been pas- 
sive as to what has been doing against 
themselves. ‘They have actively aided all 
the ministers from Pitt to Liverpool. They 
have been the bitter and persecuting ene- 
mies of reform. It was they, and that 
class who are called the Yeomanry, who 
were the chief cause of the war, by pro- 
moting addresses in favour of it, and by 
alk sorts of exertions to prevent truth 
from circulating throughout the country. 
Verily they have their reward! Never 
did reward more justly follow the deeds 
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of men. They have now, in addition to 
their suffering of real pecuniary distress, 
the mortification to know, that they de- 
serve it, and to see, that, if they succeed 
in the opposition, which mere self-pre- 
servation is now urging them to make, 
they will owe that success to the co-ope- 
ration of those whom they have hither- 
to had the folly to shun, and, in some 
cases, the insolence to affect to despise. 
I, for my own part, am not for being in 
haste to co-operate with them. There are 
some excellent persons, who think that we 
ought to invite their co-operation. No: 
they are hardly worth having on one’s 
side. They have no soul left. There must 
be a regeneration of their race. It is 
only about the tax that they now contend. 
And, when the matter is well considered 
in all its bearings, the thing to be desired 
by the friends of freedom, is, that the 
tax should pass, in spite of the petitions 
of the whole nation. 

Let this tax pass, let the war-taxes re- 
main in peace, let the Taxgatherer pursue 
the distressed defaulters all over the coun- 
try, let these supporters of Pitt and Ad- 
dington and Perceval and Grey and Cas- 
tlereagh: let them feel; let them remem- 
ber the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act; let them remember all the new laws 
about the press ; let them remember these 
and many other things, to which they 
gave their hearty support, and let them 
then be content to part with their estates. 
Their turn is come; and foolish and base 
is the man who pities them. I hear that 
some of them make use of very bitter ex- 
pressions. That they talk big about the 
rights of Englishmen. They laughed at 
this language in other persons, only a few 
years ago. I have seen many of them 
smile, as it were with scorn, when I was 
endeavouring to convince them, that, in 
the end, they would lose their estates, 
unless they stood forward in time to pro- 
tect the rights of the people and the 
liberty of the press. ‘They seemed to 
think, that they themselves were safe. 
They knew that they should not write or 
print; and the sufferings of those, who 
were really fighting their battles, seemed 
to be sport to them. Let them, then, 
look where they like for pity: they will 
certainly have none for me; on the con- 
trary, I really do see with satisfaction 
what is now going on as far as relates to 
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them, and am only sorry for the persons 
in trade and for a small part of the land- 
ed people, who are dragged dewn along 
with them. 

They affect now to take great offence at 
an expression of Castlereagh, during a de- 
bate about the taxes. He is reported to 
have spoken of ‘the *gnorant impatience 
‘* of the people to obtain a relaxation of 
“taxation.” This is daily harped upon 
as if it were a new kind of language. Mr. 
Tierney and Mr. Ponsonby are reported 
to remind the public of it in almost every 
night’s debate. But, have we forgotten, 
then, all the expressions of Pitt, Grey, 
Perceval, and others? Have we forgotten, 
that, upon Mr. Maddocks’s famous motion, 
Canning called the Reformers, though 
Sir Francis Burdett was at their head, “a 
‘* low degraded crew?” Have we forgot- 
ten, that that motion, which pledged Mr. 
Maddocks to bring proof of seat-selling 
to the bar, was negatived, by a majority 
of almost four to one, on the express 
ground of ** making a stand against popu- 
** lar encroachment 2” Was this ever re- 
sented? Was this ever harped upon: 
Nay, did not expressions from Perceval 
a thousand times more insalting than this 
of Castlereagh pass wholly unnoticed? 
Why, then, all this clamour now 2 What! 
he begins to touch you yourselves, does 
he? Well may he express his contempt 
of those, who have never shown any sen- 
sibility, till their own estates became pal- 
pably exposed to Mr. Vansittart’s redie/. 
Oh, no! I can never be so base as to join 
with those, who can clamour against an 
expression, which accuses the “ people of 
‘“‘ignorant impatience of taxation,” and 
who remained silent, at best, while the fact 
of employing foreign officers in English 
Regiments, serving in England, was un- 
der discussion. 1 can never condescend 
to join in this inconsistent clamour. No: 
Iam for letting those who rallied round 
Perceval, when Mr. Maddocks accused 
him, and when Sir Francis Burdett was 
sent to the Tower; I am for letting them 
digest their present sufferings and treat- 
ment as well as they can. It is now thetr 
turn. 

A young Lord said of Castlereagh, the 
other day, “‘ what! shall we ********* 
+HHESHHEREEE? But, it will be best to 
finish this Letter at New York. 

Wma. Consett. 
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WESTMINSTER MEETING. 


On Friday the 23d of Feb. a great 
meeting took place in this city to agree on 


a petition against the Income Tax and the 


Standing Army. I shall insert the pro- 
ceedings as I find them reported in the 
Observer, which, as far as I can discover, 
is the fullest and best report. But, there 
are some prefatory remarks necessary upon 
this occasion. Westminster is to England 
what the heart is to the human body. 
Nay, it is more; for, not only does it 
contain the best blood, but it has the 
best understanding. It appears, that the 
present meeting filled the whole of the 
space called New Palace Yard. That 
space contains, [ believe, full two statute 
acres of ground. If so (and I am not 
much out), and if it was full of men, 
closely jammed up together, as it is said 
to have been, there were more than forty 
thousand people present; because, so 
placed, each man does not occupy a space 
of two square feet, and there are in two 
acres of ground 87,040 square feet. It is 
sufficient to know, however, that the 
Meeting was very large, and, it may easily 
be imagined what power, what real, solid 
power, such a Meeting, well understand- 
ing its rights and its duties really has.— 
Upon this occasion, there appears to have 
been a desire on the part of some of the 
persons, called Opposition Members, to 
take part openly at this Meeting; and 
Mr. Brand, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Lambton, 
and Mr. Brougham actually attended, 
aud appears to have been announced ina 
wery formal manner to the Meeting by an 
oficious old man, of the name of Wishart, 
who poor man, has talked about the pa- 
triotism of Charles Fox for these 25 years 
past, and who still continues to talk in the 
same strain, though all the world now 
knows, that Fox lived and died a sinecure 
place-man and a pensioner ; though it is 
notorions, that, when last in place, he, 
with his own hand, brought in the bill to 
enable Lord Grenville to hold the sine- 
cure of Auditor in conjunction with his 
place of First Lord of the Treasury ; 
though it is notorious that Fox declared 
that we ought to go to war for Hanover; 
though it is notorious, that he asserted, 
that a man had as good a right to his sine- 
cure place as another had to his freehold 
estate; though it is notorious that Fox 
brought in and passed a bill to add to the 
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number of German Troops to be kept up 
in England ; though it is notorious that 
he saddled the country with pensions for 
his wife and daughters; and though (to 
cut the list short) it is notorious, that Fox 
and his colleagues raised this very Income 
Tax from 6} to 10 per centum, and that 
he himself made use, upon that occasion, 
of language more insulting to the people 
than had ever before been made use of 
even by Pitt himself.— Notwithstanding 
all this, poor Wishart still keeps prating 
about the patriotism of the lamented Mr. 
Fox; and, it was as the followers of Fox 
that he seemed to speak of the above- 
named gentlemen, whose appearance at 
meetings of this kind, and at this place, 
was something new.—To be sure, to see 
such men as Mr. Lambton, Mr. Brand, 
and Mr. Bennet, come to this meeting 
must have been very pleasing to the friends 
of freedom, they really being an honour 
to any body of persons, to whom they 
may choose to join themselves. But, 
with regard to Mr. Brougham the case was 
not quite so clear. Let me, however, do, 
as far as my knowledge and judgment 
will enable me, justice to this gentleman. 
Mr. Broveuam is a lawyer, which, with 
our said experience, written in our very 
hearts, must necessarily make us shy of 


him. After seeing the patriot,* * * * * 
eee HH %. . * % 
* * *: after seeing, 


+ReR ARE HH H HR * * after seeing 
all this, and withthe knowledge, that the 
government * * * * * * # # # ® # & % % 
Oh, no! With all this in our recollection, 
Mr. Brovucuam must be a very unreason- 
able man indeed, if, until he has cast off 
his gown and wig, he expects the friends 
of freedom, the friends of real liberty, to 
enrol him amongst their leaders. Be- 
sides, Mr. Brougham, when he was stand- 
ing acontest for Liverpool, did actually 
disclaim us. He said distinctly, that he 
was of the principles of Fox; and, that 
he wished to be clearly understood as not 
belonging to that party of self-styled re- 
formers, who were, as he said, for de« 
stroying the constitution; and which 
party, be it observed, had Sir Francis 
Burdett and Major Cartwright at its head. 
—Mr. Brovenam is not a mere advens 
turcr ; he has a good estate of his own 
from inheritance ; isa man of excellent ta- 
lents; isnot, I would fain hope, in per- 
suit of any of the usual baits; he is zea- 
lous and bold; loves liberty and hates 
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despicable tyrants. In short, [ wish he 
was not a lawyer; and that he would 
convince us, by some overt act, that time 
has cured him of his attachment to the 
principles of Fox, and has made him see, 
that a radical reform of parliament is 
necessary to the restoration of our free- 
dom.—But, at any rate, until he do thés, 
he cannot expect from the reformers any 
thing like cordial co-operation. It is 
foolish as well as unnatural to attempt to 
co-operate with persons, whom he so late- 


ly regarded as aiming at the destruction of 


the constitution.—To return now to the 
proceedings at the Meeting; after some 
of the resolutions had been passed, one 
was proposed in these words :— 

‘* That the Thanks of this Meeting are 
“rendered to those Members of both 
“© Houses of Parliament, who have exert- 
** ed themselves to avert from their coun- 
** try the dreadful evils which we have 
“this day assembled to deprecate ; and 
** with whom, for the same great end, we 
“are «desirous to co-operate by every 
** means which God, and Nature, and the 
** Laws, have placed in our power.” 

This, as the reader will perceive, was a 
device, on the part of the OUT faction 
(whose agent poor Wishart appears to 
have been) to draw the Meeting into an 
express approbation of the conduct of the 
Opposition, and thus to send forth to the 
whole country the idea, that this en- 
lightened and patriotic city had ranged 
itself on the side of the Whigs, as they 
call themselves. But, the device failed. 
The resolution was opposed by Mr. liunt, 
who warned the Meeting of the trap that 
had been laid for them; who described 
the Zierncy’s and Ponsonby’s and Hor- 
ner’s, 01 whom the Meeting were ealled 
on to bestow their thanks, and to whom 
they were asked to promise their support ; 
wh: went over the long list of these new 
friends of freedom ; and who, in short, so 
clearly shewed, that the present resolu- 
tion, if passed, would only tend to de- 
ceive he people in the country and to put 
into power a set of place-hunters keen for 
spoi!, that the resolution was rejected 
without, I believe, a single hand being 
held up for it; though some of the news- 
papers, and the Osserver amongst the 
rest, have inserted it as having been pass- 
ed; or,at least they have not left it out of 
the list; and, it may, by their readers, be 


' When the exposition of Mr. Hunr be. 
gan to convulse the Meeting with anger 
against the Whigs, Mr. Brougham and the 
other gentlemen before-mentioned went 
away. ‘This was very énjudicious, to say 
the least of it. They had come, as they 
had a right to do, to assist at the Meet- 
ing; to hear others, and to be heard in 
their turn, if they chose to speak. Surely 
the Meeting was large enough to satisfy 
the ambition of any speaker that ever 
lived. Perhaps it was four times as large 
as any that Fox had ever addressed in all 
his life. If what Mr. Hunt said was 
true, it was just and virtuous in the Meet- 
ing to applaud it as they did: if it was 
not true, it was the bounden duty of Mr. 
Brougham and his friends to contradict 
it. Did they look upon the Meeting asa 
body of persons incapable to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, or as pre- 
judiced in favour of any thing that Mr. 
Hunt should say? Why, then, did they 
come to such a Meeting; and why did 
they have their names announced to it? 
But, as to the fact, what ground was there 
for supposing, that the. Meeting could 
possibly be influenced by any undue pre- 
judice in favour of Mr. Hunt? Mr. Hunt 
lives at 60 miles distance from Westmin- 
ster; itis well known that he can have 
no personal influence in the city ; he came 
into town not az hour before the Meeting 
took place; he had no party to support 
him ; there was, because there could be, 
no previous arrangement between him 
and any other persons at the Meeting ; 
he came not announced by any herald, 
like the herald Wishart. In short, it was 
the matter and not the man that gained 
the ear and moved the tongue of the Meet- 
ing. It was not the name of Hunt, which 
drew forth the applause of so many thou- 
sands of men, but the numerous, the in- 
teresting, the apt facts, the home truths, 
and the bold and manly manner of stating 
them ; and, particularly, the exposure of 
the base conduct of the Whigs towards 
Sir Francis Burdett, at the time when 
that gentleman was sent to the Tower un- 
der a military force. Mr. Hunr. failed 
not to remind the Meeting of these occur- 
rences; and, to appeal to them, whether 
they could give their thanks in a general 
manner, and,in the same general manner, 
promise their support, to men who had 





looked upon as having been passed.— 


acted thus. reader, was it any 
wonder, that such a speaker should meet 
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with applause from an assemblage, such 
as that which I have described? Was it 
any wonder, that he should be applauded 
by the eulightened and patriotic electors 
of Westminster, when he called on them 
to refuse thanks to those who had not 
only abandoned, but calumniated, their 
faithful representative ? Mr. Leten 
Hunt, the Editor of the Examiner, says 
he has received from a correspondent a 
query to this effect ; “* Whether it be not 
** prubable that Mr. Hunt, who spoke 
‘at the Westminster Meeting, was paid 
“by the Ministers for what he did.” 
The smallest of reptiles are said to be the 
most full of spite. Horse-whipping is out 
of the question, when it is a pigmy who is 
saucy. What, then! did this man ima- 
gine, that it would be supposed, that it 
was he, who spoke at Westminster? Did 
he imagine, that the author of the ever- 
lasting sonnets; that the paid-for-para- 
graph monger, would be taken for Mr. 
Hunt, the politician, and fox-hunter and 
pheasant-shooter? Mr. Letcu Hunr has, 
I believe, very good political principles, as 
far as his knowledge goes; but, I will ven- 
ture to say, that my friend Mr. Hunt pro- 
duced more political EFFECT at the last 
Westminster Meeting than Mr. Leicu 
Hunt will have produced at the end of his 
life even,if he should live tothe age of Noah. 
—Mr. Leien Hunt (though nothing can 
excuse his foul insinuation ) has, probably, 
been cajoled by the OUTS into the no- 
tion, that whatever tends to throw dis- 
credit on them is so much in aid of the 
Ministers. This trick has been tried for 
years. The people of Westminster know 
better. They know well, that the way in 
which you can most effectually aid the 
Ministers is to appear to look upon the 
regular Opposition as being in earnest. 
This is the way to support the system ; 
and, the way to destroy the system is, to 
expose both. This Mr. Hunt did most ef- 
fectually.—The Opposition now, just at 
this time, against the Income Tax, is a dif- 
ferent thing. The Tierney’s now appear 
very small indeed. It is the country that 
is now stirring. But, does it stir for the 
OUTS? No; nor would it have stirred 
an inch for them, if they had bawled ’till 
Midsummer. The Country Gentlemen 
seem to be alarmed, at last; but, I am, 
for my part, for making no compromise 
with them. They ought to come without 
invitation to the friends of freedom; and, 
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if they do not, it is they who now have to 
suffer. Their sufferings are only in the 
dawn yet. They never stirred to protect 
the people; and I do not see why the peo- 
ple should stir for them; unless they en- 
gage to assist the people in the recovering 
of all their rights.—I here insert the re- 
port of the debate. 





Westminster MEETING. 


On Friday a Meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Westminster took place in Palace- 
yard, for the purpose of petitioning Par- 
liament against the renewal of the Pro- 
perty Tax, and the maintenance of a 
standing army in time of peace. The 
meeting was numerously attended. By 
twelve o’clock, great crowds had assem- 
bled, and at one the whole space included 
in Palace-yard was filled. At one o’clock 
the High Bailiff, accompanied by a great 
part of the Westminster standing Com- 
mittee, the two Representatives of West- 
minster, Lord Cochrane and Sir Francis 
Burdett, with several Members of the 
House of Commons, among whom we 
observed Mr. Brougham, Mr. Lambton, 
and Brand, entered the hustings. 

The business of the day having been 
opened by the High Bailiff reading the 
requisition, in consequence of which the 
Meeting had been called. 

Mr. Wisuart said, that as the occasion 
of the requisition had been made known 
he did wot think it necessary to indulge 
himself at any length in describing a Tax 
to the Meeting which had given every 
individual too many opportunities of wit- 
nessing its fatal operations. Besides the 
private distress which it had occasioned, 
it had been found that it was a powerful 
engine in the hands of any Minister against 
the rights and liberties of the people. 
This Tax had been imposed in times of 
great emergency, and at the time when 
it was first imposed, as well as at various 
subsequent periods, repeated pledges were 
given by the Ministers that it should nog 
be continued in time of peace. There was 
now no war except that which was inces- 
santly waged by the Minésters against the 
rights and liberties of Englishmen.—[ Ap- 
pfauseJ—We might at this time consider, 
what had been gained by the war, for the 
support of which this odious Tax had 
been imposed. Had this country, been 
bettered by it, or had we improved the 
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condition of the inhabitants of any coun- 
try in the world ?—[Cries of No!]—We 
had restored to the throne a family, the 
force and intrigues of which had, for a 
century, been unremittingly employed 
aga nst us—{ Applause |—a family which 
had torgot nothing, and learnt nothing in 
their exile. We might ask our fellow 
Protestants in the South of France what 
they had gained by the restoration of the 
Bourbons:—We might ask the mass of 
the people, whether they had obtained the 
constitution which had been promised 
them? They might in answer direct our 
eyes to the bodies of their slaughtered 
countrymen, and our ears to the groans 
of thousands and tens of thousands incar- 
cerated by the mild and amiable Louis. 
For these objects had we continued the 
war at the expence of so much capital, at 
the eapence of so much blood—for these 
objects had we borne the Property ‘Tax. 
It was true we had given a large republic to 
one Monarch; to another Monarch we 
had given a republic, which had put itself 
under our protection; we had confirmed 
the partition of Poland. It was true also 
that we had conquests, but of what use 
thes: conquests were, except as a fruitful 
source of appointments and taxation, had 
never yet been explained. 

Mr. Macnaurin, who observed that 
he would not trouble the Meeting with 
any speech, but only beg leave to add, 
that, in his opinion, a commissioner of 
the Income Tax was a political confessor, 
and in this sense we might say that we had 
obtained a Catholic government. [Loud 
and reiterated applauses.] ‘The second 
resolution was then read and seconded 
like the former, amid applauses and laugh- 
ing. 

Major Cirtwricut next addressed 
the meeting. He was aware that the 
measures of a standing army could not be 
properly discussed or decided upon in 
Palace-yard ; but it should be decided 
upon ina Parliament ¢ tuly elected, and 
by a cabinet under the controul, and 
watched by the vigilance of such a parlia- 
ment. All freemen, however, had a right 
to deliver their Opinions on the measures 
of government, and there were some things 
of which they were sufficiently competent 
jrdges. They could determine at present 
on the expediency and the danger of a 
standnmy army. A great Athenian had 


army would soon command the state; and 
an English statesman, (Mr. A. Y oung,) 
had, not long ago, given it as his opinion 
that an armed government was inconsis. 
tent with the liberties of the people. A 
free Parliament and a national militia 
were the real characteristics of our con- 
stitution, the real safeguards ol our rights. 
Different sciences had different tests, by 
which the powers of the substances, with 
which they were conversant could be 
tried. For ascertaining high degrees of 
heat we had a pyrometer; for measuring 
the strength of spirits the hydrometer was 
invented; and those principles which he 
had mentioned, as they atforded the means 
of knowing the degrecs of an enlightened 
patriotism, might be called a patriometer 
| Applause. | 

Mr. Hunt seconded the Major’s reso- 
lution, and persisted in speakirg for 
nearly an hour, in opposition to repeated 
calls of question, with the apparent de. 
sign of preventing the Opposition Mem- 
bers of Parliament on the hustings from 
being heard. He said the Gentleman 
who had brought forward the Resolutions 
had told them, that if a great Statesman, 
now no more (he supposed he meant Mr. 
Fox), had been attended to, they would 
not have been called together that day, 
to consider of petitioning parliament 
against the Property ‘Tax. He wished 
to know if the Gentleman meant Mr. 
Fox in or Mr. Fox out of place. If he 
meant the latter he would go along with 
him in all he might say, but if he at all 
referred to what “he had done in office, 
then he (Mr. Hunt), thought it necessary 
to remind them of what his conduct had 
been with respect to this Tax. Mr. Fox 
had strongly opposed the Income Tax 
while out of place, but he and his friends 
had no sooner got in, than they raised it 
from 64 to 10 per cent. He mentioned 
this, as “he wished to guard them against 
entering into any party views; he wished 
them to feel on this subject as their wor- 
thy representative Sir F. Burdett did, 
who had no party but that of the coun- 
try. { Applauses. |—It should be his task, 
and on this day it would be a painful one, 
to warn them against the party out of 
place, as well as against the party in 
place. Those whom he addressed had 
not now to learn what were the princi- 
ples, and what the practice of the Whigs. 
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had found when in office, that they had 
added to the number of sinecure places 
and pensions, with which the public was 
previously burthened—they had increased 
the allowances of the Royal Family, the 
salaries of the Judges, and those of all 
the Officers of State, on account of the 
dearness of provisions.— These were some 
of the benefits we owed to the Party ; 
and though the dearness of provisions was 
the pretext for making the additional 
grants to which he had referred, had they 
as yet proposed that these should be re- 
duced to what they formerly were? 
What he had said on this subject seemed 
to cause some uneasiness to those behind 
him. Hecared not. ‘Though his conduct 
should offend all the world, when he came 
there to address the Electors of West- 
minster, he would tell them the truth. 
There was no single tax which the Whigs 
had condemned when brought forward 
by the Government of Mr. Pitt, which 
they had not kept up at least, if they had 
not increased it. Inno respect had they 
made good their former professions. Did 
they not make Lord Grenville First Lord 
of the Treasury and Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer; thus uniting two offices that 
were absolutely incompatible with each 
other? And did they not make the 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench a Cabinet Minister? Could any 
thing be more improper than this? In 
consequence of this appointment, he 
might, in the first instance, be accused by 
Lord Ellenborough for speaking there ; 
and that Noble Lord, being his accuser, 
might afterwards sit in judgment upon 
him in Westminster Hall. He hoped it 
would not be his fate to be tried before 
him; but if it were, so he had a West- 
minster Jury, he should not be at all 
alraid of getting well through it.—[ Here 
it was discovered that Messrs. Brand, 
Bennett, and Brougham, had left the 
Hustings, and considerable interruption 
was given by the shouts and hisses of the 
multitude}. He was sorry to find that 
the Gentlemen who belonged to the party 
of which he had been speaking, and whom 
it had been expected that assembly would 
have the honour to hear on this occasion, 
were gone, as he wished them to havé an 
Opportunity of defending the conduct of 
their Whig friends. ‘The Gentleman near 
him (Mr. Wishart) had spoken of them as 
being the Representatives of the People ; 
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if ever he called them so, he wished those 
who heard him might chop off his arm, 
and cut out his tongue.—f App!auses. | 
Who were the Whigs? and what were 
Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Horner, and Mr. 
Brougham? He would tell them what 
they were:. Mr. Ponsonby was a pen- 
sioner on the public; he received a pen- 
sion of 40002. per ann. for doing nothing ; 
and had he, in consideration of the publie 
distress, ever offered to give up that pen- 
sion? Mr. Horner, as one of the Com- 
missioners for adjusting the accounts of 
the Nabob of Arcot, received 20002. per 
annum—and were these accounts ever 
likely to be settled, or that commission to 
terminate, under the present system, 
while he (Mr. Hunt), or those to whom 
he was addressing himself, were in exist- 
ence? ‘There was no probability of this ; 
but had Mr. Horner, any more than Mr. 
Ponsonby, offered, under these circum- 
stances, to give up his pension ?—As it 
had never occurred to either of them to do 
this. Now for Mr. Brougham. Had 
the Meeting forgotten the pretty slap of 
the face he had given them at Liverpool ? 
If they had, he (Mr. Hunt) had not. On 
the occasion to which he referred, Mr. 
Brougham, expressing bis hatred of the 
principles of Mr. Pitt, and his admiration 
of those of Mr. Fox, in which he was de- 
termined to live and die, had taken great 
care to separate himself from the Reform. 
ers, of whom he had *poken with little 
respect, and had evidently meant to re- 
flect on Sir F. Burdett and his friends. 
Ile had understood they were supposed 
to support the wishes of the people of 
Westminster on the present occasion, but 
before they came forward there for that 
purpose, let them wipe out those stains 
which he had proved to attach to their 
characters. He attributed the little con- 
siderations that was paid to cconomy or 
retrenchment in the government, td the 
great number of great paupers, as he 
called them, who pocketed the public 
money arising from sinecures, as the price 
of their acquiescence in imposing addi- 
tional burthens on the public. The list 
of these sinecures, he stated, amounted tq 
200,000. which sum would maintain 
5000 soldiers at a shilling a-day, or 
10,000 common paupers at sixpence a- 
day. Among these great paupers were the 
Marquis of Camden, who had 39,0004. ; 
Earl Bathurst, who had 7,3002.; Lord 
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Arden, 38,000/.; Lord Ellenborough, 


WestminsteR Meretina. 
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in support of their own freedom; but by 


15,000/. ; Lord Liverpool, 3,500/. ; Thos. | this time he hoped their eyes had been 


Knox, 10,0001. 


(There were repeated | opened, after 800 millions of their pro- 


cries of ‘‘ question,” in order that some | perty hal been expended, and such an 


other gentleman might obtain a hearing ; 


but Mr. Hunt, by appealing to the people | 


whom he addressed, if he was not ho- 
noured by being elected to attend to their 
interests, and if he was not at present ex- 
pressing what was agreeable to their tastes 
and wi-hes, obtained the most complete 
possession of their attention, and was in- 
terrupted only by their applauses. ) 

Sir Fraxcis Burnett came forward 
amidst bursts of applause. He said that 
he was the more flattered with the recep- 
tion given to him at this moment, because 
he knew it was possible that his not having 
made his appearance lately in the room 
over the way (in which it was well stated 
there was a mere mockery of representa- 
tion), might have been construed into a 
hopelessness of the public cause, or a 
wish to relax from those exertions which 
it had been the whole business of his life 
invariably to pursue; but knowing well 
of how little importance any thing that 
was carried on within those walls could 
be to the public, and of how much im- 
portance it was that the people of England 
should not be deluded with the supposi- 
tion that they were represented in parlia- 
ment, he conceived it was most adviseable 
to keep away. That he might not, there- 
tore, be aiding in the abominable delusion 
that had been carried on in what was 
called the House of Commons, he had not 
made his appearance hitherto, but he had 
never failed in being present whenever 
there was the least chance that he could 
render any setvice to his countrymen. 
With these views, he should present the 
petition. now voted with just as much 
hope of succeeding in any prayer which 
the petition contained, as he had when 
he presented the last petition, which now 
was laid either on or under the table as 
waste paper. He trusted, however, that 
the mement had now arrived when the 
people of England would with one accord 
unite, proceeding upon the broad princi- 
ple of the constitution, with a firm deter- 
mination, after this war of delusion, which 
had most unexpectedly, and nat less rashly 
than fortunately termivated, of maintain. 
ing their rights and liberties, A war had 
been carrying on, as it was believed by 
the people, against forcign aggression, and 


/ exhaustion of blood and treasure. With. 
out any more of this bugbear being held 
| up of foreign aggression, he trusted that 
| all the evils would now be corrected, and 
| that the people would now contend against 
| that greatest of all enormities—a corrupt 
House of Commons, and cerrupt ministers 
at home—evils much more dangerous than 
any foreign enemy. The tneome Tax 
had been described in language not less 
just than true ; and there was little neces. 
sity to say much upon that subject alter 
what had already been said, but that it 
was a tax not to be borne under any 
circumstances but of the greatest neces- 
sity, and, like all other taxes, could not 
be suffered without an economical reform, 
still less without that which is necessary 
to all taxation—a reform of the represen- 
tation in parliament. The disease of the 
country was not this Income ‘Tax, but 
taxation without representation. This 
was true tyranny, and in comparison, 
there was no other tyranny. ‘The con- 
stitution of England declared, that the 
property of Englishmen could not be taken 
away without their own cunsent; but 
there were a few gentlemen who sat io 
a room over the way, to the number, 
he believed, of about 155, who had sold 
themselves to Government, and who dis- 
posed of the fortune and industrious 
exertions of this great and enlightened 
nation just as they might think proper. 
The people of England should trust in 
no men but themselves. If courage and 
firmness were used, success would en- 
sue. It was the agreement by which 
the present family on the throne of Great 
Britain held the crown, that there should 
be no cabinet or cabal to govern the 
crown, but that the privy-council should 
direct all their operations. But there 
was another most important point in 
this Act of settlement, that no person 
having a place of profit under the crown 
should be a Member of Parliament. 
Was this law now adhered to? The 


rights of the King, indeed, remained un- 
touched, but those of the people were 
annihilated. What could then be a more 
proper mode of recovering this right, this 
branch of the legislature, which belonged 





to the peeple, but a firm determination to 
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resist the standing army : Suppose any | There were great sums of money claimed 
by man was walking with a purse in his| in the course of the last war as taken by 
en pocket and a sword in his hand, and he| the army—millions of property, which, 
‘0- | met another man in a dark lane who said instead of going to the crown, should 
an tohim, ** Give me the sword and I will | have indemnified the merchants and brave 
h _ protect you:’’ would he let the sword go| army and navy for the losses they had 
id out of his possession? He would keep| sustained. This money, as it appeared to 
at ' the weapon in his own hand to defend | him, belonged to the King, as the laws or 
nd himself And what were we told? It} as the highways belonged to the King, or, 
- ' was necessary, said the Ministers, to keep| as it was just suggested to him, as the 
pt | upa standing army of Englishmen, to de- gallows belonged to the King, Levent 
rs ' stroy all the liberty that remained in} applause. } Good God ! was it not fright. 
- France. This was a proposition most| ful to consider how much money was 
= ' serious for every man who had any re-| drawn from the people, under the pre- 
" - gard for the liberties or the happiness of | tence of being droits, under the present 
“ ' hiscountry. It behoved every man, wo-| dreadful distress of the country ? Could 
T ' man, and child, to do all in their power | we see princely cottages built and pulled 
it - to prevent it. The estimate of the stand- | down again, at the whim of the owners, at 
y ing army was 150,000 men, with a debt | an immense expense, and be reconciled to 
7, | of 20 millions a year, besides the enor-| these abominable taxes, If the necessity 
t ' mous expenses of a most wasteful war; | was once proved, there would be an end 
’ | 25,000 men to keep Ireland quiet: and it| to the question; but when we saw the 
_ seemed as if the bayonet was the-only | names of so many English gentlemen at. 
: mode by which Government conceived | tached toa list of sinecure places, which 
| they could quiet the people. He could} had been already mentioned, could we 
' mention many things which would be, as remain silent, and suffer our liberties to be 
| ke conceived, more likely to keep Ire- | infringed by those noble paupers, as they 
) ' land in peace. He did not expect that | had been termed? It was once, he believ- 
, the Noble Lord would be inclined to} ed, proposed in the house, (he begged 
: agree to it; but he thought, that if the | pardon for calling it by that name,) that ’ 
noble Lord was impeached for his con-| every man receiving a pension from go- 
- duct'in Ireland, it would give infinitely | vernment should have a badge put upen 
more satisfaction to the people. [Loud | him. Now, he should like to see these 
applause. ] This great Irish Undertaker | noble persons badged. [Applause] He i 
had undertaken the management of the | did not know whether the blue ribband 
affairs of Ireland, had bought end sold in | and garters were to be considered as such 
retail and wholesale, and having, in his | badges, but he should like to see them ap. 
own country, added corruption to corrup- | pear a little more discreditable, for he \. 
believed the folly of the times had affixed 


tion, had been detected in further corrup~ | 
tion in the English Parliament. [Much | a feeling of honour to such signs. He 
applause.] ‘This. was the career the! was happy, that on this occasion he had 
Noble Lord had run, and now what was‘! received the approbation of his constitu. 
to be expected from his measures ?—the | ents, and the cheering prospect of their 
subversion of all the liberties and freedom | support, actuated by principles of justice 
inherent in an Englishman. There was | (for upon no other would heact), gave 
one thing more he had to mention: claims | him a hope that the day was not far dis. 
had been laid to all those sums of mo.- | tant when retrenchment would be echoed 
ney, loans of money, &c. which had from one corner of the kingdom to the 
been taken by the Crown; he meant | other. { Loud cheers. | | 
the droits of the Admiralty and the Upon a resolution of thanks to Lord 5 
crowns but which, in fact, the crown | Cochrane being passed, ‘ for. the spirit of | 
had nothing to do with, Nothing could | ‘* opposition by'which he has distinguished ‘ 
be so absurd as to suppose that the crown | “ himself to the infringement of the con- 

could have the right of taking: to itself | “* stitution and the grievances of the peo- 

millions of property-unknown to Parlia- * ple,” his Lordship addressed his consti- 

ment. It.was quite ridiculous tosuppose;tuents.. The resolution itself, he sa 

that any legal opinion could be necessary. | would have been sufficient to have call 
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him forward to offer his thanks for the ho- 
nour conferred upon him; but he had ad- 
ditional reasons for an offering of thanks on 
the present occasion. He owed the people 


_ of Westminster his grateful acknowledge- 


ments for supporting him with their coun- 
tenance and regard, when he had no other 
support but the approbation of his own 
mind, and the consciousness of his own in- 
nocence. On the present occasion the 
Noble Lord would not enter on foreign 
politics, as we had sufficient cause for con- 
sideration and reflection at home. The 
Income Tax, it was said, affected only the 
higher ranks of life, the merchant and the 
land-owner ; but he would say, that it was 
felt even on the bread of the poor. When 
it was exacted, the Noble Lord (Castle- 
reagh) ‘‘in the room over the way,” had 
affirmed, with a kind of exultation, that 
the French would be so crushed by our 
measures, as not to be able to recover for 
some years. He would not trouble them 
with any remarks on that Noble Lord’s 
conduct, after what the meeting had heard 
from his Honorable colleague, with whom 
he entirely concurred. He meant to have 

roposed an additional resolution, which 
. would now defer till the success of the 
prese nt petition was known. The resolu- 
tion to which he alluded, would pledge 
the freemen of Westudtisles to measures 
for reducing our military establishments, 
similar to those that were so successful 
with the Americans at the commencement 
of that struggle which secured their ulti- 
mate freedom—he meant an abstinence 
from the use of articles on which taxes 
fell, so as to deprive the Government of 
resources for carrying their projects into 
execution. It might appear a disgraceful 
thing to see a window shut up to avoid a 
tax, but such was probably the only mode 
left of preserving our constitution and li- 
berties from the influence of a standing 
army. When the success of the present 
petition was known (and he had no doubt 
that it would fail), he would submit the 
proposition, which he had hinted at, to 
their consideration. 

When the last resolution, for the thanks 
of the meeting to the High Bailiff, was 
proposed, it was resisted by Mr. Hunt, on 
the ground that he had refused to attend 
to a requisition on a former occasion, 
though he deserved credit for his ready 
aompliance on oe ‘Present. After some 


Westminster MEETING. 





short addresses to the meeting by the High 
Bailiff himself, Mr. Wishart, and Mr. 
Hunt, the latter persisted in his Opposition, 
the resolution was negatived. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved—That in addition to the 
weight of other exactions which have 
been gradually accumulated upon the peo. 
ple of England, the Income, falsely deno. 
minated the Property ‘Tax, constitutes the 
greatest violation upon record of that most 
sacred obligation, to render to the people, 
at the smallest possible cost, the services 
which Governments are created to yield. 


That a man high in his Majesty’s Coun. 
cils, Lord Castlereagh, thought proper, 
in the face of the Commons House of Par- 
liament, to insult the miseries of this peo- 
ple, and to treat with wanton scorn this 
signal violation of the duties of Govern- 
ment, by declaring that the complaints of 
the nation were only ‘* an ignorant impa- 
tience for a relaxation of taxation.” 


That the inequality, in other words, the 
injustice by which all species of Income 
are taxed alike—an Income worth thirty 
years’ purchase at the same rate with an 
Income worth less than two—amounts to 
an oppression which, considering the mag- 
nitude of the scale upon which it operates, 
will scarcely find a parallel in any of the 
acts of the most absolute Governments 
which have ruled over any civilized por- 
tion of the globe in modern times. 


That the Boards of Commissioners, in- 
stituted for levying this hateful ‘Tax, are, 
in faet, constituted the absolute Lords 
and Masters of the earnings and the for- 
tunes of every individual in the com- 
munity; since it is of no importance 
whether the nominal rate be Ten per 
cent. or Five per cent.; while unbounded 
power is possessed of declaring the Income 
of every individual to be whatever they 
choose. 


That purposely to keep our proper law- 
ful defence, the county power, in a state 
of utter decay, and at the same time to 
vote in peace, a standing army of 149,000 
men, would, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, be to vote the subversion of our free 
Constitution. 


That with those three instruments—an 


Income Tax, as described above, for ex- 
tracting the substance of the people—a 


rosy 
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4 permaneut military force, such as that 


with which we are threatened, for sup- 
_ pressing murmurs and opposition—and a 


spoil, we can conceive nothing wanting to 


- ting knowledge, and by such an energetic 
' public voice az would become a people 
_ determined to be free, the dangers with 


| dispelled, and the constitution for ever 
' secured. 


; fewer than Twenty I[nhabitant Househol- 


: cordially rendered to our Representative, 
Sir Francis Burdett, for his steady ad- 
_ herence to the true principles of the Con- 


- abuses. 


which he has distinguished himself to the 
grievances of the people. 


| Petition To THe HonourasLte tHe Com- 


The Petition of the Inhabitant Householders of 


_ which is taken from the people, beyond 
_ the expence unavoidably required for the 


and oppression ; so the threatened renewal 
| of the Income, most improperly denomi- 
_ nated the Property Tax, is calculated to 


_ Which the services of Government might | 


House of Commons capable of being ren- 
dered pliant by a participation of the 


the consummation of despotic power. 


That by a spirited union for dissemina- 


which we are surrounded might soon be 


That the Petition now read be adopted ; 
and that the same be signed on behalf of 
this Meeting by the High Bailiff, and not 


ders, and presented to the Commons House 
of Parliament by our Representative, Sir 
F. Burdett, Bart. 


That the Thanks of this Meeting are 


stitution, and his resistance to political 


That the Thanks of this Meeting are 
rendered to our Representative, Lord 
Cochrane, for the spirit of opposition by 


infringements of the Constitution; and the 


MONS OF THE UnttED KinGpom or GREAT 
Brirain AND IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED. 


the City and Liberties of Westminster 


Marcn 2, 1816. 
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That this tax extorts from the people so 
exorbitant a portion of their substance, by 
means altogether incompatib!e with their 
happiness, with justice, and with the essenr- 
tial principles of good government—so 
unequally, that the laborious earnings of 
the poor man are charged teryor fifteen, or 
twenty times higher than the perpetual 
income of the rich—and so arbitrarily, 
that a body of Exactors are established, 
with powers to ravage from each individual 


just as much as they please. 


That as the existence of arbitrary Go- 
vernment is the greatest of all the evils 
which can rest upon human nature, so a 
tax which gives an unlimited power over 
the property of the people, and the perma- 
nence of a military force against which the 
resistance of the people would be vain, 
seem the most direct and infallible of all 
expedients for the establishment of despo- 
tical power. Your Petitioners therefore 
most earnestly pray, that you will with- 
hold the sanction of your Honourable 
Ifouse, from any proposition to bring upon 
your country either of these evils ; and by 
reducing the expences of Government to 
their proper limits, and bestowing upon us 
our lawful Constitutional defence, the 
County power, render an Income ‘Tax and 
a standing Army equally and conspleu- 
ously unnecessary. 


Nortuamptrow Petition. 


SueweTm—That, as the smallest sum, }, a 


performance of the services which it is the 
end of Government to render, is injustice 


perpetuate a consumption of the property 
of the peeple, far beyond the expences at 





well be performed. 


At a Meeting of the Nobility, Gentle- 
men, aud other Freeholders of the County 
of Northampton, held pursuant to public 
notice, at the County-Ha!l, on Friday, the 
23d day of February, 1816, J. M. Kinsy, 
Esq. Under Sheriff, in the Chair ; 


Resolved, That the Petition (of which 
we subjoin a Copy), then produced by 
Sir George Robinson, Bart. and seconded 


by Lord Sondes, should be adopted. 
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Perrrion Tro THe Honovurasie tne Com- 
moNs oF THE Unitep Kinapom or GREAT 
Barraixn AND IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT 


ASSEMBLED. 


The humble Petition of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and other Frecholders of the County of 
Northampton; 


Suewetu,—T hat this nation has, during 
a long series of years, been engaged in a 
war unprecedented in its extent, for the 
earrying on of which your Petitioners have 
cheerfully submitted to burthens unexam- 
pled in their pressure. They submitted 
to them ‘vith cheerfulness in the confident 
expectation that, at the return of peace, 
they would be relieved at least from such 
parts of them, as were professedly levied 
for the purpose of defraying, within each 
year, the current expences of the war. 

That your Petitioners have reason to 
apprehend that, notwithstanding the se- 
vere pressure which is at this moment 
overwhelming the agricultural interest, 
and, indeed, all classes of the people, it is 
intended to maintain enormous establish- 
ments, and to incur unnecessary expences, 
which can only be defrayed by prolonging 
a system of taxation, equally injurious to 
the industry, and destructive to the com- 
fort of the community. 

Under these circumstances, your Peti- 
tioners beg leave to represent, that they 
had indulged in a hope, that, after the sig- 
nal successes of the allied arms, peace 
would have been settled upon so secure a 
foundation, as to authorize the immediate 
reduction of those establishments, which 
had been created for the sole purpose of 
resisting the gigantic military despotism of 
France. - 

That your Petitioners presume not to 
dictate to your Honourable House the 
precise measures best calculated to relieve 
their distresses, though at the same time 
they cantiot refrain from expressing their 
eohfident hope that the faith of Parlia- 
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ment will be redeemed by the abolition of 
the Tax upon Property, a Duty which has 
not onty been large in its amount, but par. 
‘tial in its operation, and grievous in its 
collection. 

It is indeed with extreme surprise and 
concern, that they have heard of an inten. 
tion to propose the renewal of this Tax on 
the part of the Ministers of the Crown, 
notwithstanding the general expressions 
of the public feeling on that subject, so 
unequivocally conveyed last year by Peti- 
tions to your Honourable House. 

They therefore hope, that in every de. 
partment of the State, such economy will 
be enforced, as may enable the nation 
to recover, by degrees, from the severe 
difficulties under which it is labouring, and 
which, if not removed by timely and well 
considered measures, must ultimately des- 
troy those resources, upon which alone it 
can rely for the maintenance of its honour 
and independence. 

And your Petitioners shall ever pray. 

Resolved, on the Motion of Lord Mil- 
ton, That the Petition should remain at 
the George Inn, Northampton, till Satur- 
day evening, for the signature of the Free- 
holders, and that the Members for the 
County be requested to present the same 
to the House of Commons, and give it 
their support. 

Resolved, That the Thanks of the Meet- 
ing be given to Sir George Robinson, Bart. 
and Lord Sondes, the mover and seconder 
of the Petition. 

Resolved, That the Resolutions, &c. of 
this day should be inserted in the North- 
ampton Mercury, and in the Morning 
Chronicle, and the Courier London News- 
papers. 

J. M. Krrsy, Under Sheriff. 

Resolved unanimously, That the Thanks 
of the Meeting be given to the Under She- 
riff for his‘impartial conduct in the Chair, 





and attention to the business of the day. 
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